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BIRMINGHAM FILM AND TELEVISION 

FESTIVAL '87. 



Odeon Queensway on 16th and 31st October, with a fortnight of premieres and new releases filling both the Midlands Arts 
Centre and the Triangle Cinema in that period. Titles under consideration for the Festival Fortnight of new releases include: 
Wish You Were Here, David Leland's impressive debut as a director; Maurice, Merchant - Ivory's sumptuous adaptation of E. 
M. Forster's novel; Eat the Rich, the Comic Strips sequel to Supergrass; Pat O'Connor's A Month in the Country; John Huston's 
adaptation of James Joyce's short story. The Dead; Peter Wang's American comedy made in China, A Great Wall; Susan 
Seidelman's Making Mr. Right, confirming her comic talent after Desperately Seeking Susan; Glenda Jackson and Kathy Tyson 
in Business as Usual, the first feature by Lezli-An Barrett; Ruy Guerra's Opera Do Malandro, a Rio de Janeiro Threepenny Opera; 
Stephen Poliakof's first film as direaor. Hidden City, featuring Charles Madge in a thriller about state secrets; Norman Beaton 
in Horace Ove's Playing Away, about a Brixton-Home Counties friendly cricket match; plus many more to be confirmed. 
Please consult the Festival Brochure for confirmation of titles, dates and venues. 



The Festival's Special Events include a Third World Cinema Focus (22-26 October), with international speakers from 
Ethiopia, Senegal, India, Cuba, U.S.A. and the U.K., a Retrospective of Pakistani Television and a selection of recent Third 
World and black British cinema. Book early for this special focus. 

A range of discussions on television make up the Festival programme; October 17: A BBC Pebble Mill Writing for TV Forum 
- New Forms: Where Are They?; with speakers from IPPA, Central TV, ACIT and BBC (hosted by BFVW); October 21: 
Soap City - Dorothy Hobson Chairs a discussion with the Lighthouse (Cross-Side series). Amber Films (The Loanshark) and 
writers and performers from Brookside; October 22: Breaking and Entering intoTV; The DHSS View, The Dead Honest Soul 
Searchers present extraas of their TV work within a discussion on young people and access to television; October 29-30; 
The ACTT Workshop Declaration and Television Production - the national network of regionally based film and video 
workshops, whose output is broadcast by Channel Four, have now clocked up five years of television production. This forum 
considers the achievement of this sector and the agenda for the next five years. A retrospective of Workshop productions 
forms paTt of the Festival programme as a whole. 

The Festival Awards (the G B Samuelson Trophies, for film and TV; the City of Birmingham Award - a cash prize; the First 
House 'First Time' Award) will be presented at the Awards Evening on Friday ^ October. 

For details of Festival titles, the Opening and Closing Nights, Awards Evening and Festival Membership please contact the 
Film/TV Festival Office, Midlands Arts Centre, Cannon Hill Park, Birjmngham, B12 9QH. (021 440 2543/4221). 


Roger Shannon, 
Festival Director. 
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TRIANGLE CINEMA 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

Save money on every ticket you 
buy! Get the Triangle Cinema 
magazine first! 

Triangle membership is a great way 
to save money on a good time. For 
£5.50 (£3.50 concessions) you get 
attractive discounts on tickets to 
Triangle events for a year. Regulars 
quickly recoup their investment, and 
benefit from special free screenings, 
special offers and reciprocal 
membership with other arts centres. 

Join Now 

If you join the Triangle you'll also get 
your copy of the Triangle Cinema 
magazine before anyone else - for a 
whole year. 


Four easy ways to join: 

* Telephone the Box Office now 
021-359 3979 (Access/visa 
welcome) 

* Send us the booking form today 

* Call in at the main Box Office 

* Join when you buy your next 
ticket 

Coffee Bar 

Although the coffee bar will be 
affected by the recent changes, we 
are determined to provide a basic 
service for cinema audiences. 

Membership 

With the Triangle continuing to 
operate, annual membership will be 
available on the usual basis. 


CINEMA PRICES 

£2.30- Public £1.80- Members, Students £1.10- Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. 

All tickets £1.10 for week-day matinees. 



HOW TO BOOK TICKETS 

IN ADVANCE 

telephone the Box Office 021-359 3979/4192 
ACCESS and VISA welcome for all events. 

*Post us the Booking Form *Call in at the Box Office 
Mon - Wed: 9.30am - 5pm, Thu - Fri: 1 lam - 7pm. 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT: (Just 15 mins walk from New Street Station). Walk up 
Corporation Street from the centre of town, past the Law Courts, go 
down the subway by Barclays Bank and then continue up Aston 
Street till you find us, set back on the left. (The Triangle Cinema is on 
the triangular campus of Aston University - now called the Aston 
Triangle). 

BY BUS: Buses 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103, 104, stop nearby. 

BY CAR: From the City centre take Jennens Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. 

Parking is available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street, and the new plot on 
Holt Street. 
























Crazy Mama ( 15 ) 

September 17 (6.15 p.m.) 



With two excellent new movies (Something Wild and Swimming to Cambodia) in release, Jonathan Demme 
seems at last to be receiving the attention he so richly deserves. Although long regarded by critics as one 
of the finest talents in contemporary American cinema, Demme has so far failed to capture a wide public 
except for his concert film Stop Making Sense, which was inevitably associated with David Byrne and Talking 
Heads rather than its director. As it happens. Stop Making Sense is an important Demme work — not so 
much for its technical excellence but because it's a key example of his interest in popular American culture. 
Demme's appreciation of popular music is evident in all his films, and his soundtracks rival those of his 
mentor, Martin Scorsese. 

Like Scorsese, Demme received his early breaks from Roger Gorman's New World, a company specialising 
in low-budget exploitation movies aimed at the (mainly young) Amercian drive-in audience. Gorman was 
willing to try young talent because it was cheap, and his liberal politics was an additional attraaion to 
budding film-makers of the '70s. After serving his apprenticeship on two Gorman produaions (Angels As 
Hard As They Come and The Hot Box), Demme received his direaorial break with Caged Heat (1974), an 
expose of medical torture in the prison system which mixed its political/social concerns with the sex and 
violence requirements of the market. The much more restrained Crazy Mama (1975) and the disappointingly 
formularic Fighting Mad (1976) followed in quick succession. With Citizen's Band (1977) and The Last 
Embrace (\9S0), Demme moved upmarket but failed to make an impression at the box-office. The former 
film continued Demme's sympathetic exploration of working class culture and its vision of the American 
Dream. But it wasn't until Melvin and Howard (1980) that Demme achieved a wholly successful fusion of 
all these elements, and the film sealed the direaor's critical reputation. Melvin and Howard was helped by 
a brilliant script, and Demme was the first to acknowledge writer Bo Goldman's contribution. Demme, in 
faa, is not the complete auteur that some of his admirers would have us believe. To put it bluntly, his 
best films (Melvin and Howard, Something Wild) have the best scripts. This is not to deny the direaor's 
individual contribution, which in Demme's case is most evident in his approach to character (he likes his 
charaaers more than any other contemporary American director). Similarly, Demme's visual style, which 
has developed considerably over the years, must owe a great deal to his two talented regular collaborators: 
Take Fujimoto and Jordan Gronenweth. Like many of the most interesting direaors in contemporary 
American cinema, Demme chooses to operate on the fringes of the Hollywood mainstream. He seems 
happy to alternate between documentaries and features, and his current projects range from a Ghannel 
Four film about Haiti to a big-budget produaion of Herman Melville's Typee. Demme's films may lack the 
power and obsessional qualities of the best work by Scorsese and David Lynch. Yet the freshness, wit and 
considerable inspiration of Something Wild make it the equal of those two other most exciting recent 
American movies: After Hours and Blue Velvet. 


Demme's second feature. Crazy Mama, is 
the first of his films really to provoke 
absolutely contradictory readings of its 
tone — something which has dogged all 
his work since. Cynicism or sincerity? 
Sympathy or snobbery? Certainly, here, 
it's hard to tell. It's 1958 and Cloris 
Leachman plays a bankrupted West 
Coast beautician who takes off with 
mother (Ann Sothern) and illegitimate 
pregnant daughter (Lynda Purl) to redis¬ 
cover their 'home' — a farm in 
Jerusalem, Arkansas. Despite the haste 
with which this was obviously made, the 
I struaure is elegant: a pre-credits 
I flashback shows how the family were 
dispossessed (and Father killed) in the 
Depression, and this is reflected by a 
deceptive climax in which 'home' is 
’ finally rediscovered but is found to have 
been converted into a country club for 
the well-heeled. The search for 
'Jerusalem' itself is obviously ironic. And 
the landscape through which this mat¬ 
riarchal trio pass is littered with 
I grosser icons of the American Dream — 

, from a Vegas 24-hour commercial wed¬ 
ding chapel to a fake Red Indian motel 
I complete with wig-wam bungalows. 
And yet . . . Demme allows his charac¬ 
ters an extraordinary degree of develop- 
I mem, full of affection rather than 
I dismay. The women pick up a motley 
' crew of hangers-on (including a bigam- 
I ous sheriff, a golden-haired beach boy 
I and a slicky biker). They embark on a 
trail of crime that leads to a tragi-comic 
shoot-out — half laughs, half distress 
that the plot can blow away a few like¬ 
able figures it has created with such ease. 
On balance, one can't credit Crazy Mama 
' as either a mockery of lumpen America or 
as a determined attack on the social sys¬ 
tem that has kept its three generations of 
I women amongst the ranks of the dis- 
' possessed. The clue to the film, perhaps, 

' lies in the title: Crazy. Not 'Big' or 'Bad' 
or even 'Mad', but 'Crazy', screwball, 
populist, lilting. Crazy Mama looks like a 
j genre film made in such haste and with 
I such loving enthusiasm that the crew 
I threw the rule book away in the process. 

I 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 

1975. Starring: Coris Leachman, Stuart 
Whitman. Colour. 82 mins. 

Citizen's Band (15) 

September 17 (8.30 p.m.) 

Citizen's Band marked Demme's break 
from Roger Corman and the 'exploita¬ 
tion' material (however offbeat) on 
which he had been working for six years. 
It was also a box-office disaster, despite 
Variety's unequivocal accolades: "Very 
; amusing grown-up American Graffiti with 
















Citizens Band 



big box-office potential." On the face of 
it, the film was a guaranteed hit: its story 
of CB radio users in the small South¬ 
western town of Union (another 
symbolic name, for which Demme seems 
to have a special fondness) should have 
tied in neatly with the CB craze that was 
sweeping America. Its stars (Paul Le Mat 
and Candy Clark) both recalled the fresh 
mobile enthusiasm of American Graffiti, 
in which they had appeared in 1973. 
And Paul Brickman's script displays a 
very classical, comic construction: CB 
radio is used as the medium for a whole 
series of misapprehensions (both 
intended and unintended) amongst its 
loose group of characters: Le Mat as a 
faithful son rather weary of his can¬ 
tankerous father and anxious about his 
relationship with estranged girlfriend 
(Candy Clark) and brother (Bruce 
McGill); a bigamous trucker who gets 
caught out; a revivalist priest; a pre-teen 
lecher; a CB hooker who works on the 
road. The dark side of all this smalltown 
static centres on Le Mat — his strained 
family relationships and his determina¬ 
tion to track down the illegal CB users 
who are broadcasting with too much 
power and interrupting 'serious' CB bus¬ 
iness (road safety, emergency communi¬ 
cation). The light side comes with our 
gradual realisation (and the film's 
climactic revelation) that the radio 
allows all its characters a metaphorical 
escape, a sudden access to fantasy. Under 
their 'handles' or pseudonyms, the 
townspeople of Union are living out 
repressed wishes and unsuspected 
dreams. The dark and the light come 
together in a striking finale, when Le 
Mat's father wanders off and the whole 
community, linked by radio, successfully 
searches for him — in the process the 
gulf between names and faces, between 
what seemed and what was, is revealed. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 

1977. Starring: Paul Le Mat, Candy 
Clarke. Colour. 98 mins. 


The Last Embrace (is) 

September24 (7.00p.m.) 

'It seemed like a modern film noif, says 
Jonathan Demme of the script for Last 
Embrace, only to acknowledge that the 
film is broken-backed. Adapting Murray 
Teigh Bloom's complex novel (about a 
woman's revenge against the descen¬ 
dants of a secret society of Jewish brothel 
owners in turn-of-the-century New 
York) presented problems in itself. But 
they were seriously increased by a 
purely practical hitch: Roy Scheider 
became available for the male lead and 
the film was rushed into production 
before Demme could fully sort out the 
narrative. The result is a film which 
opens with fantastic energy but collapses 
after an hour. Scheider is the agent of a 
secret intelligence bureau recovering 
from the killing of his wife. Returning to 
Manhattan after a nervous breakdown, 
he grows increasingly suspicious — of 
the agency, which tries to get rid of him, 
and of the woman who has installed her¬ 
self in his flat. As in a classic noirAsh 
deteaion thriller like The Big Sleep, the 
catch is that the agent's paranoia impairs 
his understanding, but as his mind's eye 
clears he comes to realise that the 
woman he has grown to love is at the 
heart of the case he's investigating. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 

1979. Starring: Roy Scheider, Janet 
Margolin. Colour. 101 mins. 

Melvin and Howard ( 15 ) 

September24 (8.45p.m.) 

'Melvin' is Melvin Dummar — bemused 
optimist and small-time loser, a hick 
charmer who can't keep anything 
together for too long, whether it's his 
job(s) or his marriage. 'Howard' is mil¬ 
lionaire recluse and drug addict Howard 
Hughes, surrounded by Mormon body¬ 


guards, running his huge corporation by 
remote control, and escaping into the 
desert outside Las Vegas at night to 
re-experience a lost freedom. Melvin 
(Paul Le Mat) and Howard (Jason 
Robards) meet on one of these night¬ 
time outings, Melvin finding the old and 
apparently injured man by the roadside 
in the desert, giving him a lift back to 
Vegas in the dawn and letting him have 
some small change to help this tramp 
figure on his way. Their encounter is set 
dnly as a brief prologue, and the body of 
the film then pursues the life of Melvin 
Dummar — living with Mary Steen- 
burger in a trailer, trying to hold down 
jobs as a milkman and factory hand, a 
sort of Candide for the consumer world. 
Years later, Hughes dies and Melvin is 
named as one the prime beneficiaries in 
the Hughes will (the so-called 
'Mormon will', since it was turned up at 
the headquarters of the Mormon church 
in Salt Lake City). Hughes' corporation 
contests the will, claiming it is a forgery, 
raking up the background of small lies, 
credit evasion and broken marriage in 
Dummar's hapless life. 

Melvin and Howard is a film about the 
American Dream — a Great Gatsby 
turned upside down: rather than the 
light at the end of the pier, there's the 
dream of winning a game-show and 
making it rich. For Melvin is a dreamer, 
and his dreams are Middle American/ 
proletarian. And his story is true: Melvin 
Dummar did exist, the Mormon will was 
contested, and he lost — a presumed 
forger. Which is what gives the film its 
enchanted gaze: a gently ironic fantasy 
about a very ordinary life doubly under¬ 
cut — by Melvin's innocent faith that he 
can dream his way off the treadmill (by 



Melvin and Howard 











Something Wild (18) 

October 9-14 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Demme's most entertaining film to date 
is a characteristically offbeat genre piece 
which, together with Blue Velvet and After 
Hours, represents the best of contem¬ 
porary American cinema. This is no 
streamlined '80s Hollywood product but 
an inventive and constantly surprising 
yarn scripted (as was After Hours) by a 
talented young writer. Although Demme 
cares too much about his characters to 
agree that Something Wild is another 
yuppie nightmare movie, any outline of 
the story is bound to make it seem such. 
A clean-cut young New York executive, 
Charlie (Jeff Daniels from The Purple Rose 
of Cairo), is picked up at a restaurant by 
Louise Brooks lookalike Lulu (Melanie 
Griffith), who whiskes him off in a stolen 
car for a mad weekend of stealing and 
bondage sex. A stolen car or two later, 
the couple arrive at Lulu's home in 
Pennsylvania, where she completely 
transforms her appearance and tells her 
mother that she and Charlie are married. 
More serious trouble comes with the 
appearance of Lulu's real husband, a vio¬ 
lent ex-con who is determined to scare 
Charlie away from Lulu. 

Although it is more carefully struc¬ 
tured than most Demme movies, not the 
least appealing feature of Something Wild 
is its constant digressions and incidental 
details. The free-wheeling road movie 
format recalls Crazy Mama. Here, as in 
the earlier film, we encounter a whole 
gallery of eccentric characters. Indeed, 
Something Wild successfully combines 
many qualities from the director's previ¬ 
ous films. His confident way of handling 
the elements of sex and violence recalls 
his exploitation work for Roger Corman. 
The brilliant soundtrack reflects 
Demme's deep appreciation of the best 
contemporary music. The one thing that 
the director has abandoned here is his 


resorting to game-shows, lotteries, dime- 
a-time marriage . . . forgery), and by our 
persistent knowledge that this is not 
simply a world imagined for us by direc¬ 
tor and screenwriter. The result is that 
Demme achieves a full fusion of fantasy, 
story-telling and caustic social 
observation for the first time. 

Director: Jonathan Demme, U.S.A., 

1980. Starring: Paul Le Mat, Jason 
Robards. Colour. 95 mins. 

Swing Shift (PG) 

October 8 (6.15 ^8.30 p.m.) 

California, December 1941. When her 
husband Jack enlists in the navy after 
Pearl Harbour, housewife Kay Walsh 
goes to work on the production line at 


the contradiction and tension, in favour 
of romantic comedy. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 
1984. Starring: Goldie Hawn, Kurt 
Russell. Colour. 100 mins. 

Stop Making Sense (pg) 

October 8-11 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Demme's film of Talking Heads in con¬ 
cert — made in close collaboration with 
David Byrne and then edited together 
from three December 1983 shows in 
Hollywood — is probably the best rock 
movie ever made. Avoiding the usual 
cliches of band interviews and shots of 
the audience arriving, etc., Demme con¬ 


Macbride's, helping to build fighter air¬ 
craft along with a lot of other women. As 
the months pass, Kay copes with both 
hostility from the male workers and the 
constant advances of 'Lucky' Lockhart, 
fellow worker and spare-time trumpet 
player. The story may be familiar to 
those who saw the excellent documen¬ 
tary Rosie the Riveter, but the tone of the 
film is altogether lighter. This is a star 
vehicle for Goldie Hawn (who had parts 
of the film re-shot after arguments with 
Demme). The project obviously had a 
strong appeal for Demme, who probably 
saw a chance to develop the quirky 
populist streak and the sharp eye on 
ordinary work which he displayed so 
successfully in Melvin and Howard. 
Instead the 'Cute Goldie' persona cuts off 


Swing Shift 

centrates on the performers as well as 
the larger spectacle of the carefully 
designed stage show. From Byrne's 
ghetto-blasting rendition of 'Psycho 
Killer' to the nine-piece band's final 
bow, every nuance of the exhilirating 
'Speaking in Tongues' show is captured 
by state-of-the-art cinematography and 
Dolby stereo sound. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 
1984. Featuring: Talking Heads. Colour. 
Dolby stereo. 88 mins. 

Plus: The Perfect Kiss (U). Demme's 
admirably restrained record of New 
Order performing "The Perfect Kiss" in a 
recording studio. G.B., 1985. Colour. 11 
mins. 


Swimming to Cambodia 
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Something Wild 


social concerns. As Demme explained, 
he just 'wanted to show people a 
real colourful time.' He succeeds 
magnificently. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 
1986. Starring: Jeff Daniels, Melanie 
Griffith. Colour. Dolby stereo. 114 mins. 

Swimming to Cambodia 

(15) 

October2-7(5.15 d9.00p.m.) 

Demme's new film is a record of 
Spalding Gray's remarkable one-man 
theatrical show. Gray played a small role 
in Roland Joffe's earnest and pompous 
epic on the Cambodian tragedy. The 
Killing Fields. Using this experience 
as a springboard, he provides an 
impressionistic account of the craziness 
of the modern world. With the aid of a 
very few props (a map of Asia and a 
single slide of blue sky with clouds). 
Gray manages to enthrall audiences with 


his funny-sad monologue. Realising that 
the strength of the piece has to do with 
the performer's use of language and its 
ability to conjure up its own imagery, 
Demme films the show straight, using 
only brief clips from the Killing Fields as 
visual illustration. The result is a 
spellbinding record of a subjeaive, 
honest and perhaps even profound 
account of America and the movie 
business. Gray's main theme is human 
folly, which he finds both a source of 
amusement and anger. He is brilliantly 
funny when describing the absurdities of 
big-budget film-making, and the account 
of his own growing political awareness 
rings absolutely true. Demme, who 
clearly admires Gray's unique vision, is 
to be thanked for providing a wider 
audience the opportunity of experienc¬ 
ing a most valuable piece of alternative 
American theatre. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 
1987. Starring: Spalding Gray. Colour. 
90 mins. 




Bulk Publicity Distribution 
Targetted Distribution 
Door to Door leafletting 
Typesetting 
Design and Print 
Exhibition Transport 

We never say no! 

If your job needs doing fast, 
contact Paul Carter or Andrew 
Sinclair on 021 440 8162, for 24 
hour message service, ring 021 
200 1616. Code 51168. 


3 Hereford Avenue, 
Highgate, 
Birmingham, 
B12 8UO 




















Comrades (pg) 

September 5-10 (See Calendar for 
times) 


Bill Douglas's first film for almost a 
decade (and his first-ever made with 
serious commercial intentions) is a 
remarkable achievement. 

Subtitled 'a lanternist's account of the 
Tolpuddle Martyrs and what became of 
them', the three-hour movie traces a 
neglected slice of British history with 
much passion and pageant. 

At the dawn of the Labour movement. 
The Martyrs were a group of mon¬ 
strously-exploited Dorset farm workers 
transported to Australia in 1834 for 
forming themselves into a union and, 
worst of all (according to the law), 
administering illegal oaths. 

The six were subsequently pardoned 
and returned variously to England, but 
not before they had suffered much pri¬ 
vation, in different circumstances, Down 
Under. 

This is the stuff of Epic, and Douglas's 
film delivers. Intimate, home-spun and 
minutely-budgeted (by the normal scale 
of these things), but an epic nonetheless. 

The settings are strongly drawn. First 
Dorset, with a careful recreation of rural 
life: nasty and brutish, yet warmed by 
strong family and religious ties. Then 
Australia: exotic, unfamiliar and down¬ 
right painful. 

The key to the overall approach is the 
phrase "Lanternist's account". This 
clever linking device, using a kind of 
everyman figure to witness the unfold¬ 
ing events, often via an amusing use of 
developing optical entertainments (the 
diorama, steam-run camera etc), pre¬ 
vents the interest from ever totally 
sagging. 

— Quentin F^/k/Screen International. 


Blue Velvet 


Blue Velvet (is) 

August 29-September 4 (3.00, 6.15 
&8.30 p.m.) 


involving a mysterious night-club singer. 
Jeffrey begins to condua his own 
inquiries and soon finds himself drawn 
into a sado-masochistic sexual relation¬ 
ship with the singer. It transpires that 
the evil mobster Frank Booth, who sexu¬ 
ally humiliates and abuses the singer, is 
holding hostage the woman's husband ~ 
- whose ear he has cut off — and son. 

Blue Velvet works on a number of 
different levels. It can be seen as a mur¬ 
der mystery and small-towm drama, in 
which all the strands of the plot are 
pulled together at the end. But this 
would be a very limited interpretation, 
and one which the film itself calls into 
question by suggesting that the whole 
can be taken as a dream. Certainly this is 
Lynch's most overtly surrealistic film 
since Eraserhead, with the business with 
the severed ear suggesting a direa refer¬ 
ence to Buhuel and Dali's classic Un 
Chien Andalou. What distinguishes 
Eraserhead and Blue Velvet, however, is 
their uncanny ability to operate 
simultaneously in objective and subjec¬ 
tive terms. This is what gives the films 
their peculiar power, and in the case of 
Blue Velvet the effect is heightened 
through a new mastery of technique. 


Corruption and innocence, cruelty and 
beauty, the banal and the surreal are all 
masterfully combined in David Lynch's 
remarkable film. No surprise, therefore, 
that this eerily beautiful work — a 
genuine dream film if ever there was one 
— should not so much have divided as 
confused critical opinion as well as audi¬ 
ence reaction. It opens with a series of 
picture postcard images of the Mid- 
Western town of Lumberton. The time is 
deliberately confused, since the locations 
are decorated with artifacts from just 
about every decade of post-war America. 
The story, in other words, could be tak¬ 
ing place now, then or never. The events 
themselves are also pretty strange. An 
early scene has the young hero's father 
suffer an attack as he tends to his subur¬ 
ban lawn, and there is a suggestion that 
some malevolent forces are at work 
beneath the ostensibly calm surface. 
After visiting his injured dad in hospital, 
the clean-cut young Jeffrey comes across 
a severed human ear, which he dutifully 
delivers to a local police detective. The 
detective's daughter suggests to Jeffrey 
that his curious discovery may be con¬ 
nected with her father's investigations 


Director: Bill Douglas. G.B., 1986. 
Starring: Robin Soans, Michael 
Hordern. Colour. 180 mins. 


Good Morning, Babylon 

(PG) 

September 11-16 (See Calendar for 
times) 


The Taviani Brothers have made a film 
that is an act of faith in movies. Andrea 
and Nicola Bonanni are two of seven 
brothers who help their father to restore 
the facades of Tuscan cathedrals. But 
those were hard times in 1913. The 
father decides this is the last cathedral 
they will restore, so Andrea and Nicola, 
the father's favourites, decide to emi¬ 
grate, and end up in Hollywood helping 
Griffith to build sets for the Babylon 
sequence of Intolerance. 

His sons don't come home, so old 


Director: David Lyn^h. U.S.A., 1986. 
Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Isabella 
Rossellini. Colour. Scope. Dolby stereo. 
120 mins. 






















Good Morning, Babylon 


Bonanni comes to California. On the 
half-built Babylon set, Griffith and old 
Bonanni are guests of honour at the 
wedding banquet. There are touching 
speeches, first by the defiantly proud old 
Tuscan and then by Griffith, who 
describes movie-making as a "'collective 
dream", like building those cathedrals in 
15th century Tuscany. 

Beppe Lanci's lighting photography 
opens windows through which 
Californian-Tuscan sunshine glows on 
mythological dancers. When the boys 
design and construct a papier mache 
elephant in order to attract D WG's atten¬ 
tion, they and their young friends drink 
Chianti till dawn to celebrate its beauty. 

Then, suddenly the mood changes. 
The fairy tale of the Tuscan Hollywood 
ends. The clash of cultures, the domestic 
tragedies and the final grotesque 
apocalypse on a European battlefield 
bring us back to reality. 

The Tavianis, true to their own style 


but also to the social content of their 
film-making, leave us a message of hope 
in the final stunning images of a movie 
camera and a cathedral facade. — Screen 
International. 

Directors: Paolo and Vittorio Taviani, 
Italy-U.S,A,r 1987. Starring: Vincent 
Spano, Greta Scacchi, Charles Dance. 
Colour. 115 mins. 


The Name of the Rose (i8) 

September 18-23 (See Calendar for 
\ times) 

; As intelligent and painstaking a redticto of 
Umberto Eco's sly farrago of whodunnit. 

: noir thriller and medievahmetaphysics as 
^ one could have wished for. Just who is 
j killing the monks of an isolated monas- 
! tery, and why? William of Baskerville, 
j the Franciscan Holmes called upon to 


point the finger, is a complex man and 
it's to Connery's credit that he wears the 
role as well as he does his habit. In 
addition, the film really succeeds in com¬ 
municating the spirit of a time when the 
world was, quite literally, read like a 
book. The sets are impressively claus¬ 
trophobic, and beautifully lit. The monks 
themselves are straight out of Brueghel, 
while F. Murrary Abraham is spectacu¬ 
larly unpleasant as the Inquisitor Gui. 
The film's faults are these: the murder 
mystery is solved too soon; Gui's fate is 
patently absurd; the director Jean- 
Jacques Annaud and his screenwriters 
have tried to cram in too much plot. But 
these are quibbles about an achievement 
that should be cheered — to the Eco. — 
Angus MacKinnoniTxmi^ Out. 

Director: Jean-Jacques Annaud. Prance! 
Italy/W. Germany, 1986. Starring: Sean 
Connery. F. Murray Abraham. Colour. 
Dolby stereo. 131 mins. 

84 Charing Cross Road (U) 

September25-30 (5.15 &9.00p.m.) 

In 1949, despairing of Big Apple book¬ 
shops, lowly New York writer Helene 
Hanff wrote to Marks and Co, of Charing 
Cross Road, in a last determined effort to 
obtain cheap but classy editions of her 
beloved out-of-print English literature. 
The favourable reply, from one FPD, was 
the beginning of a bizarre, transatlantic 
relationship between bibliophiles who, 
though destined never to meet, would 
transcend, through their common 
interest, their status as strangers. David 
Jones's film comes as a pleasant surprise; 
though inevitably literary in tone — the 
letters between Hanff and the Marks 
employees structure the narrative — it is 
never less than intelligent, touching, 
humorous. Central to this success is the 
subtle contrast between the austerity of 
post-war London and the comparatively 
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84 Charing Cross Road 










bright affluence of Hanffs New York; 
also rewarding is the way images wittily 
counterpoint and comment on the lov¬ 
ingly intoned letters. And the film some¬ 
how manages to convey Hanff's almost 
sensual passion for pages bound in 
leather and still resounding with the 
pleasurable reactions of previous read¬ 
ers. None of which qualities would be 
evident were it not for the perfor¬ 
mances: Anthony Hopkins as the staid, 
shy family man Frank P Doel, and the 
marvellous Anne Bancroft, relishing the 
vagaries of English pronunciation, as the 
headstrong Ms Hanff. Thankfully, the 
film has nothing to do with easy nostal¬ 
gia; it's about real, credible people, and 
as such finally becomes very moving. — 
Geoff Andrew IT\m^ Out 


Director: David Jones. U.S.A., 1986. 
Starring: Anne Bancroft Anthony 
Hopkins. Colour. 99 mins. 


'That's Life' (15) 

September 25’30 (See Calendar for 
times) 


If '10' was Blake Edwards' comic spasm 
of anxiety about mid-life crisis, then 
'That's L//e' represents his barely control¬ 
led freak-out over the prospect of enter¬ 
ing old age. Personal virtually to the 
point of being a home movie, film proves 
thoroughly absorbing and entertaining 
except for a few dud scenes that are curi¬ 
ously bunched together, and benefits 
enormously from a terrific performance 
by Jack Lemmon. 

After misfiring with most of his recent 
comedies, Edwards turns reflective and 
inward here but, showman that he is, 
still remains ever-conscious of his 
responsibilities to the mass audience. 
Despite its having been shot at his own 
home in Malibu with family members 
deeply populating the cast, film is as slick 
as one expeas an Edwards film to be, 
and enough laughs are sprinkled around 
to keep things fizzy most of the time. 

Nevertheless, the veteran director, 
working here from a script by himself 
and his shrink, Milton Wexler, has very 
serious concerns on his mind, most nota¬ 
bly mortality and growing old. Story 
opens with Lemmon's wife, played by 
Edwards' wife, Julie Andrews, leaving a 
hospital and knowing she'll have to wait 
all weekend to learn the results of a 
biopsy. 

For his part, Lemmon is not taking the 
arrival of his 60th birthday at all well. He 
doesn't know if he can face the big party 
planned for him over the weekend, is 
fretting because he can't perform sexu¬ 
ally these days and can't stand the idea 
that he is soon to become a grandfather. 

Undoubtedly the film's best scene 
comes early on, as Lemmon, in bed with 
his wife, pours out his life's worth of 


The Name of the Rose 






















Blake Edwards' That's Life 



frustration and directly addresses his 
severe disappointment over what he has, 
and hasn't accomplished in his career. 
He's a successful architect with wealthy 
clients and a lovely family, but since he 
didn't manage to become Frank Lloyd 
Wright, he considers himself a hack and 


One doesn't know if this is Edwards 
speaking from the hean or not, but 
Lemmon's release of anguish — even 
while admitting his love for his wife — 


hits home with great force, and repre 


sents one of the actor's finest moments, 


Variety. 


Director: Blake Edwards. US.A., 1986. 
Starring: Jack Lemmon, Julie Andrews. 
Colour. Panavision. 102 mins. 


Tenue De Soiree 


evocatively textured, elusive music. 
Anderson's artistic career has cast her in 
roles as various as fine artist (sculptor 
and painter), composer, poet, photo¬ 
grapher, filmmaker, elearonics whiz, 
vocalist and instrumentalist. 

Sporting an infeaious grin and mod 
duds straight out of clubland, topped off 
by a spikey but mainstream punk hair¬ 
cut, Anderson sings or merely speaks her 
witty lyrics. The colourful verse is backed 
by a compelling fusion of conventional 
rock instruments and loopy electronic 
sonics 


Swimming to Cambodia (i5) 

October2-7(5.15 &9.00p.m.) 

See under Jonathan Demme season for notes. 


Home of the Brave (U) 

October! (6.15 &8.30 p.m.) 


One of the premier performance artists 
in America, Laurie Anderson has consis¬ 
tently intrigued, entertained and 


This visually sensational debut 


challenged audiences with her multi 


film was lensed in the New York area, 


media presentations. Part composer, part 
stand-up comic, she blends sounds, short 
stories, gags, dreams, slides, films and 


largely in a studio and in part before a 
live audience. 


Tenue de soiree (Evening 


Dress) (I8) 


October 1-7 (See Calendar for times) 


Bertrand Blier's scabrous comedy is, for 
the most of its length, achingly funny. 
The opening is misanthropically arrest¬ 


ing. At a dance Monique (Miou-Miou) 
tears into her meekly devoted spouse 
(Michel Blanc), while ever closer looms 
the enormous, eavesdropping Bob 
(Depardieu). With shocking suddenness. 
Bob knocks her to the floor and con¬ 
temptuously pelts her with banknotes, 
before outlining his blueprint for 
solvency and spiritual emancipation, and 
sweeping the stunned pair along a night 
of burglary. A ynenage^d-trois develops, 
but with a twist: Bib Bob is desperately 
smitten with mousey Antoine. The phys¬ 
ical casting is preposterously inspired. If 
the coda is less than satisfying, blame 
Blier's anarchistic spirit and reluctance 
to finish a film. Boudu is back! Treat 
Brian CasefTimt Out 


yourself. 


Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1986, 
Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Miou-Miou. 
Colour. Panavision. Subtitles. 85 mins. 


Home of the Brave 










Home of the Brave is an eye-popping 
tapestry stitched with video, chaotic 
choreography, subtitles, and wild props 
such as dancing shirts and a so-called 
drum suit that turns the singer's body 
into a precussive instrument. The pro¬ 
ceedings have to be seen to be believed. 
— Variety. 


Something Wild (18) 

October 9-14 (See Calendar for 

tlftl€S) See under Jonathan Demme season for notes. 


The Mission (pg) 

October 15, 16 (3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 
p.rn.) 


In the eighteenth century, Spain and 
Portugal were at each other's throats 
over rights to territory in South America. 
Neither side suffered a great deal, the 
real victims being the native Indians. 
Here their only proteaion comes in the 
form of a Jesuit priest (Jeremy Irons) 
and a converted slave trader (Robert De 
Niro). The conflict is between compas¬ 
sion and politics, at its moral centre the 
powerful church official (Ray 
McAnally), sent by the King of Ponugal 
to decide whether the Jesuit missions, 
and the native communities which sur¬ 
round them should survive. Enacted 
against the stunning backdrop of the 
Amazon jungle, the action has a rousing 
epic quality. 


Director: Roland Joffe. 1986. 
Starring: Jeremy Irons, Robert De Niro. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 125 
mins. 


Coming soon 


GERARD DEPARDIEU, YVES 
MONTAND in Claude Bern's film 

Jean de Florette (pg) 

From Friday November 13th 


The most expensive — and successful 
— French film in years, Jean de Florette is 
Part One of an adaptation of Marcel 
Pagnol's epic novel, E'Eau descollines. It 
tells of Jean de Cadoret (Depardieu), 
hunchback heir to a hillside Provencal 
farm, and his struggles with his 
scheming neighbours (played by 
Montand and Daniel Auteuil). Served 
by faultless performances (Depardieu in 
one of the best roles), Bern's film steers 
an almost perfect course between rural 
detail and mainstream melodrama. 


Part Two of Bern's epic will be shown at 
the Triangle later in the year. Book your 
tickets early. 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 

The Fly (18) 

September 4, 5; October 16 

David Cronenberg’s best film to date, and an 
instant classic of the horror genre. Jeff 
Goldblum Is excellent as the visionary scien¬ 
tist whose affair with a female journalist leads 
him to discover the pleasures of the flesh and 
helps him to realize his dream of ‘teleporting’ 
living beings. Disaster strikes when the scien¬ 
tist accidentally teleports himself with an 
insect whose genes fuse with his, transform¬ 
ing him into a sub-human monster. As one 
would expect, Cronenberg doesn’t spare his 
audience when It comes to depicting his pro¬ 
tagonist’s grotesque metamorphosis from 
man into insect. Yet The Fly is first and 
foremost a poignant love story, with its bril¬ 
liant fusion of beauty and horror lending the 
ludicrous central idea a genuine sense of 
poetry. As one critic noted, “Be prepared ... 
to cry.’’ 

Director: David Cronenberg. U.S.A., 
1986. Starring: Jeff Goldblum, Geena 
Davis. Colour. Dolby stereo. 96 mins. 

iThree Amigos! (PG) 

September?, 11-13 

Sacked by their studio, three none-too- 
bright Western stars of the silent days agree 
to a “command performance’’ in a Mexican 
village. Little do they know that they are 
expected to take on a vicious band of out¬ 
laws. John Landis’ delirious Western spoof 
features countless cliches of the genre and 
amiably innocent performances by a talented 
trio. 

Director: John Landis. U.S.A., 1966. 
Starring: Chevy Chase, Steve Martin, 
Martin Short. Colour. Dolby stereo. 

104 mins. 

Matinees and Late Nights 

Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 

No Mercy (18) 

September 16-20 

A tough thriller, No Mercy features Richard 
Gere as a Chicago cop who takes a trip to 
New Orleans to avenge the killing of his part¬ 
ner. The conventional plot is given an 







































No Mercy 



interesting treatment by director Richard 
Pearce (Heartland, Country), who manages 
to combine the stylistic conventions of the 
cop thriller with his own, mainly sociological, 
concerns. Deliberately avoiding the sexual 
fireworks expected from the pairing of Gere 
and Kim Bassinger, Pearce instead concen¬ 
trates on capturing a harsh, brooding atmos¬ 
phere through a careful use of location 
photography. The film is also blessed with a 
genuinely scary villain in the form of Jeroen 
Krabbe, who is every bit as impressive in this 
kind of role as Rudger Hauer. 

Director: Richard Pearce, U,5,A,, 1986, 
Starring: Richard Cere, Kim Basinger, 
Colour, Dolby stereo, 108 mins. 



Little Shop of Horrors 

(PG) 

September 23-27 


In the basement of Mushnik’s Skid Row 
florist, weedy shop boy Seymour pines for 
bubbly-blonde shop girl Audrey. But the 
basement is also home to a “strange and 
unusual plant”, whose Epicurean tastes 
extend to a growing, bloodthirsty liking for 
mankind. It*s hard to pinpoint just what 
makes this surreal saga such a delight. There’s 
the wonderful doowop score. There’s the 
antics of veteran comedians Bill Murray, John 
Candy and James Belushl. There’s Steve 
Martin as The Dentist’, Audrey’s biker boy¬ 


friend, a happy-go-lucky sadist, who nearly 
steals the show. And finally, there’s the plant: 
50ft of jiving, root-stomping vegetable with 
the voice of Levi Stubbs of the Four Tops. — 
Steve Go/dman/Time Out 


Director: Frank Oz, U.S.A,, 1986, 
Starring: Rick Moranis, Ellen Greene, 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 



Little Shop of Horrors 


True Stories (PG) 

October/, 9, 10 

For his first cinema feature, David Byrne of 
the band Talking Heads has made a clever yet 
accessible mock-documentary about a fictiti¬ 
ous town In Texas. Byrne culled his ‘true 
stories’ about eccentric characters and con¬ 
temporary lifestyles from the tabloid press. 
Staging these vignettes In real locations, he 
links the material by his own presence as a 
bemused, genial stranger in town. Quirky, 
richly inventive and immaculately photo¬ 
graphed, True Stories mixes documentary, 
fiction and pop video techniques to provide a 
new kind of film. 

Director: David Byrne. U.S.A., 1986. 
Starring: David Byrne, John Goodman. 
Colour. Dolby stereo, 89 mins. 

Stop Making Sense (PG) 
October 8-11 

See under Jonathan Demme season for notes. 


All tickets £1.10 for matinees Mon-Fri 


Stop Making Sense 















SEPTEMBER 
I Tuesday 


I 16 Wednesday 


I 27 Sunday 



6 Tuesday 14 Wednesday 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00,6.15 & 


BLUE VELVET(18) 3.00, 6. IS & 

8.30 p.m. 

2 Wednesday 

BLUE VELVET (18) 3.00, 6. IS & 

8.30 p.m. 

3 Thursday 

BLUE VELVET(18) 3.00, 6.15 & 

8.30 p.m. 

4 Friday 

BLUE VELVET (18) 3.00, 6. IS A 

8.30 p.m. 

THE FLY (18) II. 15 p.m. 

5 Saturday 

COMRADES (PC) 3.00 & 7.30p.m. 
THE FLY (18) 11.15 p.m. 

6 Sunday 

COMRADES (PG) 3.00 & 7.30p.m. 

7 Monday 

COMRADES (PG) 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 

8 Tuesday 

COMRADES (PG) 3.00 & 7.30p.m. 

9 Wednesday 

THREE AMIGOS (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
COMRADES (PC) 7.30 p.m. 

10 Thursday 

COMRADES (PG) 3.00 A 7.30 p.m. 

11 Friday 

THREE AMIGOS (PG) 3.00 A 

11.15 p.m. 

GOOD MORNING, BABYLON (15) 

6.15 A 8.30 p.m. 

12 Saturday 

THREE AMIGOS (PG) 3.00 A 

11.15 p.m. 

GOOD MORNING, BABYLON (15) 

6.15 A 8.30 p.m. 

13 Sunday 

THREE AMIGOS (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
GOOD MORNING, BABYLON (15) 

6.15 A 8.30 p.m. 

14 Monday 

GOOD MORNING. BABYLON (15) 
3.00, 6.15 A 8.30 p.m. 

15 Tuesday 

GOOD MORNING, BABYLON (15) 
3.00, 6.15 A 8.30p.m. 


NO MERCY (18) 3.00 p.m. 

GOOD MORNING. BABYLON (15) 

6.15 A 8.30 p.m. 

17 Thursday 

NO MERCY (18) 3.00p.m. 

CRAZY MAMA (15) 6.15 p.m. 
CITIZENS BAND (15) 8.30 p.m. 

, 18 Friday 

I NO MERCY (18) 3.00 A 11.15 p.m. 
j THE NAME OF THE ROSE (18) 6.00 A 
I 8.30 p.m. 

i 19 Saturday 

I NO MERCY (18) 3.00 A II. 15p.m. 

I THE NAME OF THE ROSE (18) 6.00 A 
I 8.30 p.m. 

i 20 Sunday 

I NO MERCY (18) 3.00p.m. 

I THE NAME OF THE ROSE (18) 6.00 A 

8.30 p.m. 

21 Monday 

THE NAME OF THE ROSE (18) 3.00, 
6.00 A 8.30 p.m. 

22 Tuesday 

THE NAME OF THE ROSE (18) 3.00, 
6.00 A 8.30p.m. 

23 Wedne^ay 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS (PC) 
3.00 p.m. 

THE NAME OF THE ROSE (18) 6.00 A 

8.30 p.m. 

24 Thursday 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORROR (PC) 

3.00 p.m. 

MELVIN AND HOWARD (15) A 
THE LAST EMBRACE (18) 7.00 p.m. 

25 Friday 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS (PG) 
3.00 A 11.15 p.m. 

84 CHARING CROSS ROAD (U) 

5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 
THATSLIFE(l5)700p.m. 

26 Saturday 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS (PC) 
3.00 A 11.15 p.m. 

84 CHARING CROSS ROAD (U) 

5.15 A 9.00p.m. 
THATSLIFE(l5)7.00p.m. 


LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS (PG) 
3.00 p.m. 

84 CHARING CROSS ROAD (U) 

5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 

THATS LIFE (15) 7.00p.m. 

28 Monday 

THATS LIFE (15) 3.00 A 7.00p.m. 
84 CHARING CROSS ROAD (U) 

5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 

29 Tuesday 

THATS LIFE (15) 3.00 A 7.00p.m. 
84 CHARING CROSS ROAD (U) 

5.15 A 9.00p.m. 

30 Wedne^ay 

THATS UFE (15) 3.00 A 7.00 p.m. 
84 CHARING CROSS ROAD (U) 

5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 


OCTOBER 

1 Thursday 

' TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 3.00 p.m. 

' HOME OF THE BRA VE (PG) 6.15 A 

8.30 p.m. 

2 Friday 

I TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 3.00, 7.15 
' A 11.15 p.m. 

\ SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA (15) 
j 5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 

3 Saturday 

i TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 3.00,7.15 
j AII.I5p.m. 

I SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA (15) 

\ 5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 

! 4 Sunday 

! TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 3.00 A 

7.15 p.m. 

I SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA (15) 
i 5.15 A 9.00p.m. 

; 5 Monday 

I TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 3.00 A 

7.15 p.m. 

j SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA (15) 
i 5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 


; TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 3.00 A 
: 7.15 p.m. 

■ SWMMING TO CAMBODIA (15) 

\ 5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 

! 7 Wednesday 
TRUE STORIES (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
SWIMMING TO CAMBODIA (IS) 

5.15 A 9.00 p.m. 

TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 7.15 p.m. 

; 8 Thursday 

STOP MAKING SENSE (PG) A 
THE PERFECT KISS (U) 3.00 p.m. 
SWING SHIFT (PG) 6.15 A 8.30 p.m. 

9 Friday 

TRUE STORIES (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

: SOMETHING WILD (18) 6.15 A 

8.30 p.m. 

' STOP MAKING SENSE (PG) A 
THE PERFECT KISS (U) II. 15 p.m. 

10 Saturday 

STOP MAKING SENSE (PG) A 
i THE PERFECT KISS (U) 3.00 p.m. 

! SOMETHING WILD (18) 6.15 A 
j 8.30 p.m. 

! TRUE STORIES (PG) 11.15 p.m. 

; 11 Sunday 

STOP MAKING SENSE (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
SOMETHING WILD (18) 6.15 A 
i 8.30 p.m. 

i 12 Monday 

! SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00, 6.15 A 
\ 8.30 p.m. 

! 13 Tuesday 

I SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00, 6.15 A 
I 8.30 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 

15 Thursday 

; THE MISSION (PG) 3.00, 6.15 A 
j 8.30 p.m. 

16 Friday 

I THE FLY (18) II.15p.m. 

I October 17-31: BIRMINGHAM FILM 
\ AND TELEVISION FESTIVAL* 

*The Birmingham Film and Television 
j Festival programme booklet will be 
; available at the Triangle and mailed to 
I members. 

\ 


Advance booking 
for all performances 

BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 


Acccss/Visa 
Welcome in advance 




Comrades 















